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The degree to which milk is affected by feeding has been the subject of considerable investigation, and it appears that the yield and composition of cow's milk depend chiefly upon the animal's capacity to digest the food given it rather than upon the variety or quantity of food supplied. Heavy milkers can only deliver large quantities of milk at the expense of their bodily nutrition if indigestible food is supplied, and there appears to be no reliable evidence to show that the milk yield is increased or the fat percentage improved by feeding above the maximum digestibility. Different varieties of food act upon the animal in different ways. Some foods improve the body condition, some increase the yield at the expense of the fat content, and others may slightly increase the fat percentage, probably at the expense of the remaining solids.
Experiments have baen carried out in America with a view to discovering whether or not it is possible for feeding to improve the fat content of the milk and some success is claimed over short periods following the feeding of oily compounds such as linseed oil, Soya-bean oil or cod-liver oil. The excessive use of cod-liver oil will reduce the butter-fat content of the milk. Further experiments are essential before the process can be said to be satisfactory. It has been reported that feeding with coconut or palm kernel cakes will increase the butter-fat content, probably due to the fact that the composition of the oil they contain closely approaches that of butter-fat.
A certain amount of knowledge is available, however, in the case of feeding with iodinated proteins. German investigators were the first to demonstrate that feeding such materials increased the milk yield considerably and, following experiments in this country, the Agricultural Research Council, in 1941, began an extended investigation into the feeding of dairy cattle with various iodinated protein materials. It was found that the metabolism was stimulated and a temporary increase in the milk yield resulted. Kay has stated that 15 grams of iodinated protein fed to each animal daily in 4-lb. of concentrates increased the quantity of milk by as much as 15 per cent., whilst greater doses have shown larger increases in quantity. Animals in the early and middle stages of declining lactation are most affected, but it has been proved that lactation in animals which are drying off cannot be prolonged. Animals appear to respond equally well whether they are out at pasture or in the cowshed, and the higher the yield of the cow, the greater is the increase in milk yield. Feeding with these materials speeds up the metabolic rate and can be very harmful, owing to the considerable disturbance to the body processes which occurs. The rates of breathing, the heartbeats and the appetites of such animals are increased as is the butter-fat content of their milk. The phosphatase content of the milk is decreased. Animals fed on these materials are likely to lose weight while the yield of milk in the later stages of lactation falls rapidly. In this country, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries have issued a warning that further extended experiments are necessary before iodinated proteins can be recommended for general use. In the United States of America, however, experiments seem to have achieved more successful results, probably due to the greater quantities of feeding stuffs available. These are essential if animals fed on such proteins are not to waste rapidly. Given unlimited food, an impossibility in this country at the present time, the effect on the animal does not appear to be so serious. Obviously, the employment of such materials holds out a bright prospect for the future, always provided that the results of further experiments are satisfactory in every respect.